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| to the various contrivances of the Nonconform- 


Revival of the Coaventicle Act—Letter from J. Rous} jst ministers to evade the Act, he thus de- 


to Sarah Fell, telling of Wm. Penn’s and Wm. 

Meade’s imprisonment—John Stubbs to Margaret 

Fox—Margaret Rousto her Mother—John Rous 

to Margaret Fox—M. F.’s Release from Prison— 

George Fox aod others go to the West Indies 

The spirit of persecution was now rampant. 
The Conventicle Act, which did not suffer more 
than five persons to meet together for religious 
purposes, otherwise than according to the es- 
tablished forms, without being lixble to its 
severe penalties, again became a dreadful in- 
strument in the hands of the dominant clergy. 
Clauses had been added on its renewal which 
rendered it even more stringent than before. 
One of these set forth, that its provisions were 
to be “construed most largely and beneficially 
for the suppressing of conventicles, and for the 
justification and encouragement of all persons 
to be employed in the execution thereof.” 
This, taken in concection with the fact. that 
one-third of the heavy fines imposed went to 
the informer in case of conviction, may give 
some idea of the temptations it held out to 
those who were easily corrupted, to aid the 
prosecutors in their cruel work by any means 
they eould contrive. 

Neale, in his “ History of the Puritans,” 
says “the Act was executed with such severity 
that many industrious families were reduced 
to poverty, and many of the London trading 
Men were removing with their effects to Holland 
till the King put a stop toit.” After alluding 





scribes the conduct of the Friends under it :— 

‘t The behaviour of the Quakers was very ex- 
traordinary, and had something in it that 
looked like the spirit of martyrdom. They met 
at the same place and honr as in times of lib- 
erty, and when the officers came to seize them 
none of them would stir; they went all to- 
gether to prison; they stayed there till they 
were dismissed, for they would not petition to 


be set at liberty, nor pay the fines set upon © 


them, nor so much as the prison fees. When 
they were discharged they went to their meet- 
ing- house again as before; and when the doors 
were shut by order, they assembled in great 
numbers in the street before the doors, saying 
they were not ashamed, nor afraid to own 
meeting together in a peaceable manner to 
worship God, but in imitation of the prophet 
Daniel, they would do it the more publicly be- 
cause they were forbid. Some called this obstin- 
acy, others firmness ; but by it they carried their 
point, the Government getting weary of con- 
tending against so much resolution.” 

Neale’s description is not quite correct when 
he says “ they went all together to prison.” and 
that they would not petition to be released. 
None went except those upon whom the officers 
laid vielent havds, and whenever they thouzht 
a truthful representation or personal appeal 
would be of use, they were not slow to petition. 
It was whilst these persecuting scenes were at 


eee ede 
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their height, that John Rous wrote to his sis- 
ter-in-law the following letter :— 


John Rous to Sarah Fell. 

“ Wanpswortn, 15th of 6th mo. [August], 1670. 

“ Pear Sister,—L received thine of the 11th 
instant, and do bless the Lord for all your wel- 
fare. The enclosed for sister Lower I shall 
get sent by the next post, and that to my 
tather as soon as I have an opportunity. I 
have vot heard from him since I left him, 
which was the reason I did not write by last 
Tbird-day’s post, having come from him but 
that morning. 

“ Meetings (generally) yesterday were pretty 
quiet to what they have been sometimes. I 
was at Gracious-street meeting, which was in 
the street, and, as near as [ could judge, sev- 
eral thousands at it. Bnt by reason of the 
multitude of rude people who come mostly to 
gaze, it was more like a tumult than a solid as- 
sembly, which was no small grief to me to see. 
William Penn was there, and spoke most that 
was spoken; there were some watchmen with 
halberts and musketeers who came to take him 
down while he was speaking; but the multi 
tude crowded so close that they could not get 
to him. To prevent further disturbance, he 
promised when the meeting was over to go to 
them; and so he and one Willian Meade, who 


is lately convinced, went to them. They car- 


ried them before the Mayor, who committed 


them for ariot. I hear the Mayor was very 
rouglt with William Penn. Thomas Beedle 
was committed from Horsleydown meeting for 
speaking there. Many of the Professors’ meet- 
inys were also broken up, and some committed ; 
but they skulk very much into boles and cor- 
ners, and when discovered there, fly away. 

‘‘T have not much further to add, but that 
we are all well, and remember our dear love to 
my mother, thyself, our sister, Hl. Hall, aad 
our little ones. 

“ Thy dearly loving Brother, 
“J. Re 

The expression “one William Meade” in- 
dicates that he who afterwards became Sarah's 
husband was at that time a stranger to the 
writer, and probably to her also. 

The famous trial of William Penn and Wil- 
liam Meade which followed, commenced at the 
Old Bailey just two weeks after the date of the 
foregoing letter. Hepworth Dixon, in bis life 
of William Penn, desctibes this memorable 
trial ; he says: —‘* Everything considered—the 
character of the men, the interests at issue, the 
cause of the proceedings, aud the fiaal results 
—this is perhaps the-most important trial that 
ever took placein England. Penn stood befvre 
his judges in this celebrated scene, not so 
much as a Quaker pleading for the rights of 


* From the Beuson Voliec.i_n. 
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conscience, as an Englishman contending for 
the ancient and imprescriptible liberties of his 
race. ‘The special law on which he was ar- 
raigned, he knew very well that he had vio- 
lated, and intended again and again to violate, 
His religious friends took the same view of the 
case; they acknowledged the Cunventicle Act 
to be in force according to the mere forms of 
jurisprudence, but they contended that it was 
in direct contradiction to the Divine laws, and 
therefore not binding. Better versed in his 
country’s history, Penn disputed its ‘legality. 
He held it to be in eaual hostility to the Bible 
aud to the Great Charter.”* 

Whilst under the Conventicle Act the 
Friends were taken up and sent to prison in 
great numbers in the vain attempt to exlin- 
guish Quakerism, George Fox was suffering 
from a very severe and protracted illness, from 
which most who saw him thought be would 
never recover. His strength seemed goue, so 
also his sight‘and hearing, but his ever active 
and vigorous mind was still at work. ‘Thus he 
states :— 1 went to the widow Drie’s, at Kn- 
field, and there 1 lay all that winter, warring in 
spirit with the evil spirits of the world that 
warred against Truth and Friends. For there 
were great persecutions at this time; some 
meeting-houses were plucked down, and many 
were broken up by soldiers. Sometimes a 
troop of horse or a company of foot would come 
and break their swords, carbines, muskets, and 
pikes, with beating Friends, many of whom 
they so wounded that their blood lay in the 
streets. Amongst others that were active in 
this cruel persecution at London, was my old 
adversary, Colonel Kirby, who would often in- 
quire fur me at the meetings he broke up.” 

The following letter shows how low he was 
after his removal to Hufield :— 


John Stubbs to Margaret Fox. 
‘“‘ EnFIg.D, at Widow Drie’s house, } 
25th of 8th mo. [October], 1670. 

“ Dearly beloved and honored in the Truth, — 
[am with thy dear husband, who is recover- 
ing, | hope. Yesterday in the afternoon I had 
a fine opportunity to speak my mind to him, 
being alone with him in his chamber. I told 
him I expected to have a few lines from thee 
that night, but it proved otherwise. He bid 
me write to thee, and his words were these :— 
‘Tell her I have been so ill that I could not 
write, but now I am better,—blessed be the 
Lord,—praises be to the Lord !—mind my love 
to themaill.’? He had better rest last night than 
formerly. I continue here near him, for I see 
it is my place, and [ have peace in it. He in- 
quires every post for letters, but in few words. 
If thou please in writing to him thou mayest 
direct them to me in cover to Henry Salter, at 
ag tae laste techie saeedesianaieaaliiaiainaeneg 


* Life of Wm. Penn, by W. H. Dixoa, pxge 66. 
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the Black Lion Inn, Bishop’s Gate, or to Ed- 
ward Mons. I have not much to add at pres- 
ent, but that meetings were pretty peaceable in 
London the last First-day, and also at Hors- 
leydowa. 
“ Thy servant in the Truth, 
“ Joun Srusss. 

“P.S—He bid me also to tell thee that 
great has been the tenderiess and the care of 
Friends to him, and nothing wanting. Two 
or three women sit up every night, and [ some- 
tines. Meu Friends formeriy sat up, but now 
two good women Friends constantly. 1 would 
be glad to write every week if thou would 
order me so to do.”’* 


Our next letter is from 


Margaret Rous to her Mother, Margaret For. 
ENFIELD, 14th 9th mo.[November], 1670. 

“Dear Mother,—I am now at Elizabeth 
Drie’s with my father, who, blessed be the 
Lord, is pretty finely, though weakly still, but 
wuch more at ease than some time ago. Ac- 
cording to outward appearance, his distemper 
hath been fever and ague, which have now 
nearly disappeared, only a little chilliness once 
in twenty-four hours, and it is quickly over. 
However, he doth not himself look upon it to 
be any of these things. His body hath been 
under great suffering, but, blessed be the name 
of the Most High, there is no likelihood but 
that in a little time he may recover his strength 
again; which thou wilt have notice of. Sol 
hope thou wilt not trouble thyself with any 
fear about his well-doing, for there is no doubt 
but in the Lord’s time he will be as well as ever 
he hath been. All along he hath made much 
inquiry after thee, and always on the post-day 
betore letters came. I told him I was about 
writing to thee, and he bid me remember his 
dear love, and that he desired the Lord God 
Almighty would strengthen thee—that thou 
should be comfortable, and cheeriul in the life 
of Truth which is over all else. 

“So with dear and tender love to thee, de- 
siring greatly to hear of thy being eased of thy 
burden, and with my dear love to my own lit- 
tie ones and to sister, I rest, 

“Thy truly loving Daughter, 
“M. Rous.’ + 

As the winter passed over, the invalid grad- 
ually improved—the return of spring brought 
with it the return of health. Seeing then that 
the spirit of persecution had somewhat abated, 
George Fox resolved to have another appeal 
made to the King respecting his wife’s release 
from prison. He says:—‘*I was moved to 
speak to Martha Fisher and another woman 
Friend to go to the King about her liberty. 





* From the original in the Shackleton Collection. 
+ From the original in the Devonshire House Col- 
lection. 













They went in faith in the Lord’s power, and 


the Lord gave them favor with the King, so 
that he granted a discharge under the broad- 
seal to clear both Ler and her estate, after hav- 
ing been seven years a premunired prisoner, 
the like [of such discharge] was then searcely 
to be heard in Eogland.” 

Thus was her release announced to the pris- 
oner herself :— 


John Rous to Margaret Foz. 
Lonpon, 4th 2d mo. [April], 1671. 

“ Dear Mother,—According to my intention 
[mentioned] iu my last to sister Sarah, some- 
thing presenting worth advising I take the op- 
portunity of informing thee by this post. La-t 
Sixth-day the two women Friends took the 
grant out of the Attorney-General’s oflice, and 
he gave them his fee, which should have been 
five pounds, and his clerk took but twenty 
shillings, whereas his fee was forty. Yesterday 
they went with it to the King, who signed it 
in the Council; and Arlington also signed it, 
but would take no fees—whereas his fees would 
have been 12 or 20 pounds. Neither would 
Williamson’s man take anything, saying that 
if any religion be true it is ours. ‘T'o-morrow 
it is to pass the signet, avd on Sixth-day, the 
privy seal, and afterwards the broad seal, which 
may be done on any day. The power of the 
Lord hath bowed their hearts wonderfully. 
Blessed be His name for ever! 

“My father is now at London, and_ pretty 
well ; his dear love is to thee and the children. 
I think he may come down to our house ina 
little time. My wife is well and now at Lon- 
don, and our little boy was well [when I saw 
him? yesterday. 

“| believe when the business is effected 
that my father will send me down on purpose 
with it. John Salthouse is come up to Loudon 
to seek employment, his trade being decayed 
in the country; I desire if thou knows any- 
thing of him that thou would inform me, for I 
would willingly do him all the kindness I can 
for his brother's sake. 

“ Mine and my wife’s dear love is remem- 
bered to thee, our sisters, and little ones. 

“ T rest thy dear Son, 
“ Joun Rovs.’’* 

The patent of release was soon perfected, an-i 
all duly sent dowo. The Sheriff of Lancaster 
and local magistrates having then no excuse for 
delay, the prisoner wes forthwith liberated. 
We may imagine but cannot fully describe the 
jov and heartfelt thankfulness to the Lord with 
which the removal of that heavy sentence was 
hailed by this emancipated Christian, as once 
more she emerged from her gloomy castle 


* From tke origiaal in the Devonshire House Cu! 
lection. 
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prison to cross over the sands of the Bay to her! of the character and manners of those who had 
own dear home. 


“For at that hour the very earth seemed changed 
beneath her eye, 


A holy beauty rising up to the blue vault of the 


’ 
A lovely light on rock and hill, and stream and 
woodland lay, 


As softly swept o’er sunny sands the waters of the 
Bay. 

‘‘Thaskogiving to the Lord of life! to Him all 
praises be 

Who from the hands of evil men hath set his hand- 
maid free ! 

Let all dear hearts with me rejoice, as did the 
saints of old 

When of the Lord’s good angel the rescued Peter 
told : 

For He who cooled the furnace, and smoothed the 
stormy wave, 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, is mighty still to 
save.’” 

Children, grand-children, and friends rejoic 
ing with her in the fulness of their hearts, were 
at Swarthmoor to meet her. However, her 
stay at home was brief; for the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends in London being near, her hus- 
band wrote asking her to join him there, and 
informing ber also of a prospect he had before 
him of Gospel labor in the West Indies. She 
came up at once, accompanying John Rous on 
his return, and remaining at his house at 
Kingston-on-Thames with her husband, while 
preparations were making for this voyage. 
About four months elapsed from the time of 
his wife’s liberation until George Fox’s depar- 
ture. The party cousisted of twelve persons 
beside himself; three of whom were John 
Rous, John Stubbs, and William Edmundson 
from Ireland. They sailed first for Barbadoes, 
the early home of Joho Rous, as before stated, 
and in which island he seems to have had 
property, and where bis father still resided. 


—_—_--—+ ~en 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A TRIBUTE. 


The announcement of the departure of our 
dear friend Benjamin Ferris has already been 
made in these columns, but his numerous and 
widely-extended circle of friends will feel that 
something more is due to the memory of such a 
wap. A rare and gifted spirit has passed from 
amongst us, and entered upon the higher life. 
Iiis wonderful conversational powers adapted 
themselves with remarkable versatility to all 
ayes and capacities; and all who knew him can 
recall the many times in which they have seen 
Lim the centre of an admiring and listening 
group, while he poured forth the stores of his 
abounding treasury for their interest and in- 
ttruction. He was a connecting link between 
the present generation and the past, his reten- 
tive memory and power of representation en- 
abling him, from an inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dote and illustration, to give life like pictures 


long passed away. 

He was a beautiful example of the cheerful 
Christian, and his high gifts, employed in the 
right direction, made pleasant and attractive the 
lessons they conveyed. His able pen was often 
employed as the earnest advocate of the spirit- 
uality of the Christian faith, and in defence of 
our testimonies; and his essays on these sub- 
jects were acknowledged to have unusual force 
and ability. He filled many positions of use- 
fulness during his long life. His sympathies 
were enlisted on behalf of the poor Indians, 
(especially the tribes in the State of New York,) 
and by advocating their cause with those in 
authority, he was instrumental in redressing 
some of their wrongs, and in promoting their 
welfare and advancement toa higher grade of 
civilization. 

Rut the most impressive lessons gained from 
| his example were in the last twelve years of his 
life. When suddenly deprived of the powers 
that had contributed so largely to his own and 
others enjoyment, and which had so peculiarly 
distinguished him, although fully conscious of 
the loss, he bowed in cheerful acquiescence to 
the Divine will; and the strong and gifted man, 
laying dowa strength and gilts, entered, while 
on earth, into the heaven of love. Many can 
bear witness, that however great was the enjoy- 
| ment of his society in the days of his intellectual 
power, far greater, in these latter days, was the 
charm of the sweetness of his spirit, and the 
love which seemed to embrace the whole human 
family ; and all who came within his influence 
were made to feel how blessed are they who, in 
their evening twilight, are permitted to see the 
arising of the brightness of the future day. 

While we deeply feel the absence of one so 
long loved and honored, we must also rejoice 
that the burden of weakness and weariness and 
privation has been laid down, and that he has 
entered upon the heavenly inheritance of joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 

We cannot better close this tribute than by 
quoting his own words, so applicable to himself: 
Thrice blessed even here, though in life’s lowest 

station, 

The Christian who sits at the feet of his Lord; 
With joy bears his cross through this scene of pro- 

bation, 

And patiently waits his eternal reward. 


——___——- ~er 


A soul without prayer is like a solitary sheep 
without a shepherd. The tempter sees it and 
lures it away into his snare. Bat the soul, in 
social converse with God, is emptied of every- 
thing, is alone with God in the Spirit, at rest 
and in silence, givjng place to God and things 
divine, from which alone resuit truth apd 
strength and life and salvation. How precious 
are such times! How sweet the hour of prayer! 
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We have been furnished with an interesting 
account of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Woodlawn, Va., on the 18th of Eleventh 
month. Attached is a notice of the burniog 
of Friends’ mecting-house at Waterford. The 
facts are very similar to those which appeared 
in our paper last week, but the reflections ac- 
‘companying each statement have an interest 
of their own, which we think will prevent the 
repetition from being objectionable, 


FRIENDS IN VIRGINIA, 
On the 18th of Eleventh month, Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting was held, for the first time, 


delay, but the pleasant reminiscences connected 
with the venerable structure that has been de- 
stroyed will be wanting in the new edifice. 
There is, to most minds, something sacred as- 
sociated with the houses in which our ancestors 
have worshipped, and within whose walls have 
resounded the voices of those ancient worthies 
who have long since gone to their eternal re- 
ward, 

During the iate war a part of the meeting- 
house at Waterford was occupied ahout eight 
months by the Southern troops. When they 
touk possexsion of it, some of the Friends in- 
formed them that their meetings had been held 
in that house twice a week without intermis- 


at Woodlawn near Mount Vernon in Fairfax | sion, for more than 100 years, and they were 
County, Virginia. It was formerly held in the unwilling to relinquish it. The officers then 
Eleventh month at Alexandria, in the Second | agreed to restrict their men to the use of one- 
mouth at Waterford, in the Fifth month at| half of the house, leaving the other balf for the 
Hopewell near Winchester, and in the Eighth | purpose of Divine worship. They often at- 
month at Goose Creck, in Loudon County, but | tended the meetings, behaving in a becoming 
the meeting at Alexandria having greatly de- | manner, and were deeply interested in the gos- 


clined, while that at Woodlawn has increased, | 
the transfer was deemed necessary, and has| 
given general satisfaction. 

The meeting-house has been recently en-} 
larged to double its former capacity, and the: 
cougregation having of late received many ac- | 
cessions, chiefly by immigration from the North, | 
there was found to be sufficient accommodations | 
to render the assembling of Friends at that point , 
an occasion of much social enjoyment, as well | 
as a season of spiritual improvement. The; 
meeting of Ministers and Elders being held on | 
Seventh-day, and meetings for public worship | 
on First and Second days, afford the advantages 
that were thought to be derived, in olden times, ! 
from the circular meetings for worship, of which 
we read in the Journals of Friends. 

Most of the Quarterly Meetings belonging | 
to Baltimore Yearly Meetirg are held on this | 
plan, aud those who have been accustomed to | 
them always look forward to their reeurrence 
with much interest. Like the Feasts of Taber- 
nacles among the {sraclites, they are seasons of 
social reunion that have a tendency to strengthen 
the bouds of affection, and they often prove to 
be opportunities of spiritual refreshment. 

The Friends at Waterford have sustained a 
great loss in the destruction by fire of their 
meeting-house, which occurred on Sixth-day, 
the 8th of the Eleventh month. 

The fire was communicated to the building by 
the burning of grass or brush in the graveyard 
adjacent. It was the act of school-boys, who 
had no thought of injuring the property, and 
failed to give the alarm in time to save it. 

The meeting-house was built of stone, and 
pert of it had stood 196 years, during which 
time a Friends’ meeng has been regularly 
held in it twice a week. It is the intention of 
the Friends at Waterford to rebuild it without 








ere | 


pel ministrations of our lamented friend Miriam 
G. Gover. 

When the Quarterly Meeting was to be beld 
at Waterford in the Second month, 1862, the 
whole house being needed fur the large conyre- 
gation expected, application was made for it to 
the officer in command, who readily agreed to 
vacate for the time the part occupied by the 
soldiers. They bundled up their baggage and 
stowed it away in the youth’s gallery; sume of 
their swords were left hanging around the walls, 
and they sat down with us quietly in our 
meeting for public worship. 

It was a season of Divine favor that will long 
be remembered by many, corroborating the 
testimovy of the Christian church in all its 
ages, that in seasons of deep trial, when the 
souls of His servants are bowed iu humility 
before the Most High, he condescends to make 
himself knowa, as the refuge and strength of 
his people, “a very present help ia trouble.” 

Loudon Co., Va. 

ssnpctidlliditaianiiins 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—NO. IIT. 

My last article, in the Intelligencer of 11th 
month 9th, referred to the timidity which seems 
to exist among Friends in regard to the expres- 
sion of any views in coutravention of established 
routine. From this subject we naturally pass 
to that of the too general disposition which pre- 
vails, to keep down and discourage freedow of 
expression. Well may one be reiuctant to speak 
of any thing out of the beaten track, when to 
do so is to incur censure and displeasure. 

It does seem to the writer that oue of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of the prosperity 
of our Society, is the prevalence of an inclina- 
tion to stifle and suppress that freedom of 
expression Without which we caunvt be in a 
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healthful condition, or keep pace with the times 
in which we live. It is to stifle popular intelli- 
gence, which no body of people can do except 
to its own loss;—especially a body that discards 
professionally educated instructors as we do. 

Many persons will perhaps not be disposed 
to concede that Friends are inclined to be pro- 
scriptive or intolerant toward one another, but 
it is a common failing among religious organiza. 
tions for those high in position, or active in 
church affairs, to proscribe everything that does 
not come up to their self-established standard, 
and we cannot claim entire exemption from it. 
It was this that produced our separation of 
1827, aud that has at many other times before 
and sinee produced serious difficulties among 
us; anthat has likewise produced schisms in 
most other religious denominations; and it is 
one of the greatest evils connected with re- 
ligions profession. 

Among persons associated together as a re- 
ligious body there must of necessity be a general 
unity of sentiment; but for one portion of the 
re gen to undertake to insist that all others 
shall, as to mere modes and details, think just 
as they do, and say nothing to the contrary, 
ond especially to hold that the mere forms and 
customs of the past are sacred, and not to be 
changed, nor changes even suggested or talked 
about, is simply destructive of that liberty in 
matters of conscience and religion which it was 
the very object of our Society in its early days 
to establish and promote, and for which our 
ancestors labored and suffered so much. 

We profess that before the Almighty all of 
us are equal; that he is vo respecter of persons ; 
and that his Divine light hath appeared unto 
all men. Whence then do any assume to have 
derived their commission to sit in judgment 
upon their brethren, and dictate to them what 
they shall think and say. One is our Father, 
and all we are brethren, and as such our duty 
is to dwell together in harmony, love, and hu- 
mility one toward another; remembering that 
it is the humble and the meek that are to be 
guided in judgment and taught the true way. 
Moreover, we profess to be subject to the in- 
spiration and guidance of a higher power, to 
whose promptings we all owe obedience. In 
attempting to restrain freedom of opinion and 
expression on any subject relating to the doe- 
trines and welfare of our Society, ought we not 
therefore to be exceedingly careful as to whose 
work it is that we may be laying violent hands 
upon? : 

The writer does not ascribe to any particular 
elass of Friends a disposition to urge and insist 
upon their own views in opposition to the equal 
rights of others It is rather an error to which 
we are all liable, and doubtless do fall into at 
times, and against which we not only require 
the help of one another in the way of gentle 





















reminder, but frequent and careful self-exam- 
ination. 


What harm can come fiom the free expres- 


sion of opinions, even if they should sometimes, 
or in some particulars, be erroneous? As was 
remarked by one of our eminent statesmen, 
“ Error of opinion may be safely tolerated when 
reason is left free to combat it;”’ and may we 
not safely rely upon the intelligence and love’ 
of truth which prevails among our members to 
cull the good from the bad in anything that 
may be said? Instruction may be gathered 
even from erroneous views. To discriminate 
between truth and error is a lesson every one 


must learn; but it is only by contrasting it with 


error that we can properly learn to know and 
appreciate the beauty of truth. It is therefore 


worse than supererogation for any to assume 
that only what he or she may regard as truth 
shall be presented to the people. 

While the churches around us are based upon 
a system analogous to monarchy, ours is essen- 
tially a system of republicanism; and, as we 
humbly think, as much superior to the church 
system, as is the republican system of govern- 
ment to monarchy. 

It must be conceded that freedom of expres- 
sion may be carried to extremes; but with the 
frankness and ecordiality that should ever ac- 
tuate ts one toward another in the correction 
of each others faults, it will generally be found 
to carry with it its own sufficient corrective. 


T. H. 8. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The recent published accounts of those en- 
gaged in First-day schools show that, for the 
past eight years, there has been a steadily in- 
creasing interest in the concern, and that now a 
large number of Friends feel it right weekly to 
collect the children for their improvement in best 
things. It is encouraging to find that such 
laborers have arisen almost simultaneously in 
different neighborhoods willing to do their part 
to remedy a want that has long existed among 
us 

Though parents are the natural guardians of 
their offspring, and upon them should rest the 
duty and responsibility of so training the chil- 
dren that their lives may be useful and happy, 
—and we can searcely admit an excuse for the 
nonfulfilment of this obligation,—yet, as there 
are many counteracting influences that may 
prevent this desirable result, it is also incum- 
bent upon those associated with them in re- 
ligious fellowship to aid in the work. Though 
the Divine Spirit dwells in the temple of every 
heart, and the light unto each is sufficient, if 
obeyed, to lead from dut} to duty and to mark 
a plain path through all worldly obs:ructions, 
yet we know there are many temptations to 
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attract, aud by-ways into which the unwary 


may wander, and the young and inexperienced 
need all the care that can be bestowed by judic- 
ious parents ; and they also need the counsel and 
encouragement of rightly concerned friends 
who will take them by the hand and help them 
over the “hard places” in the journey of life. 
Many parents, in view of their responsibility 


on behalf of their chiljren, like Hannah of 


old, desire the aid of their friends in the dis- 
charge of this important duty. We read that, 
when she dedicated her child unto the Lord, 
she sought outward help in guiding his feet in 
the way of life; and though the prophet heard 
not the voice that spoke unto little Samuel, yet, 
from similar experiences, he was able to per- 
ceive that the Lord had called the child and to 
give him right counsel. 

. As I understand the object of First-day schools, 
they are not intended for instruction in theologi- 
cal dogmas. Were this the case, there would 
justly be reason for discouraging their continu- 
ance; but as far as I have observed, there is 
no such view on the part of those engaged in 
them; on the contrary, I believe the desire is 
to make the teaching simple and practical; to 
call the attention of the children to the Divine 
Spirit in the heart; to inculcate the importance 
of heeding this inward voice that speaks as 
never man speaks; by obedience to which they 
will be enabled to discern between the evil and 
the good, be strengthened to resist temptation 
and to follow that which is right. 

As aids in this work, they use the Scriptures 
and other good books, because in them are por- 
trayed the effects of Divine Light upon the 
mind. The letter killeth, the spirit alone 
miketh alive. None, I believe, can read the 
Scriptures prayerfully, and with a desire to be 
instructed, without realizing that they are one 
of the means through which living truth is 
communicated. They bear witness to the 
truth. They are “not that Light,” but only 
one of the vehicles for its transmission. 

It seems to me we may sustain a loss by too 
entirely rejecting outward instrumentalities. 
To enable us to walk uprightly through this 
present life, we need all the helps the Universal 
Father has placed at our disposal, and doubt- 
less we shall be held accountable for their right 
improvement, 

Not only may these First-day schools be a 
means of instruction to the children, but they 
may also be profitable exercises for those who 
meet with them, for as they unitéedly examine 
the great principles and testimonies that under- 
lie our profession, their hearts may together be 
touched as with a live coal from off the holy 
altar, and they may respond, “ Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, just 
and true are all thy ways thou King of Saints.” 

Philadelphia, 11th mo., 1867. H. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The essay on “ Bridal Presents,” by [. Hicks, 
in Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 35, is eminently 
worthy of the serious consideration of the 
members of the Society of Friends, and it is to 
be hoped may check this practice which is 
making its inroads into our Society; and. it 
would have been a relief to some minds, and 
might have been “productive of good, if the 
writer bad extended his remarks to another 
practice, that appears to be increasingly popu- 
lar among Friends, involving the same or even 
greater inconsistencies. I allude to the cele- 
bration of what is called tin, silver and golden 
weddings. Some of the objections to this prac- 
tice are, in making the expected presents on 
these oceasions, inducements are held out for 
some to covtribute more than they can afford, 
rather than subject themselves to an unfavorable 
comparison with others; and some of the ar- 
ticles presented are not practically valuable, 
and-others are costly and extravagant. But 
the greatest inconsistency, in my view, is in the 
display of them, illy according with that hu- 
mility which we profess to advocate, and which 
especially becomes those who have been favored 
to live together fifty years as man and wife, 
much more than any ostentatious display on 
such occasions. 

If the object is to promote social feelings 
among relatives and friends, this would be much 
better attained were they to meet withvut 
presents ; and presents privately furnished would 
be more highly appreciated. 

There is another subject I desire Friends may 
examine by the true light. [t is that of First- 
day schools, or, as I think may be more properly 
called, Sabbath or Sunday schools, as they or- 
iginated with those who call the first day of the 
week by those names.* If these schools are de- 
signed for the same purpose as our common 
schools, I think them unnecessary, as six days 
in the week and a few hours in a day is deemed 
too much confinement for study. If they are 
designed for moral or religious instruction 
through the medium of the Scriptures, to be 
imparted by the teachers as expounders thereof, 
I think it entirely inconsistent for Friends, as 
we believe that nothing short of inspiration 
can interpret the trae meaning of the inspired 
records ; and this is not always at our command, 
and the historical part can be read and under- 
stood without a teacher. 

Parents are the proper guardians of their 
children ; and as those who attend day schools 
are necessarily away from their parents much 
of the time iu the week, it is surely desirable 
the family should be kept together as much as 


* Our Friend is mistaken. The first movement in 
this city in relation to such schools origioated with 
Friends in the year 1790, and they were called “ First- 
day” or “ Sunday schools.” Eps. 
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possible on First-days, that after attending 
meetings for worship, opportunity should be 
affyrded for the family groap to be drawn to- 
gether, and such means of improvement 
adopted as concerned parents may believe 
right. Too much of a disposition is manifested 
ia.some parents to place their children under 
others for education, rather than take the re- 
sponsibility themselves. 


llth mo. 16th, 1867. o. W. 


FRIENDS'ANTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1867. 





“The minutes of Ohio Yearly nities held 
at Salem from 26th of Eighth month to 29th 
of the same inclusive, have just come to hand. 
It would be very desirable to receive from our 
friends and correspondents early accounts of 
these annual gatherings, which are always as- 
ceptable to a large class of our readers. So 
long a time has elapsed since Ohio Yearly 
Meeting was held that the interest in its pro- 
ceedings is much lessened. 

From the minutes we learn that seven 
Frieods from other Yearly Meetings were pres- 
ent with certificates. The Meeting appears to 
have been introduced into a profitable exercise, 
but no minutes embracing these exercises are! 
appended to the Extracts. 





Lazpor ror WoMEN.—In the new channels 
which are being opened from time to time for 
the employment of women we can rejoice, in- 
asmuch as we believe it to be a pressing neces- 
sity, in order that many who are now enduring 
the privations of.penury may be relieved from 

the harrowing thought of whence shall be de- 
" rived the daily means of subsistence. There 
is, however, one discouraging feature attending 
it which we earnestly desire to see remedied,— 
that is, the comparatively low wages awarded 
women. We shall not have attained the point 
which justice demands until there shall be an 
equality with men in this respect, where the 
labor and responsibility are the same. It is 
often said that it costs a woman less than a 
man to live, but the facts do not justify this re- 
mark. Nobody charges her less rent, and she 
pays as much for coal, groceries and meats, and, 
sometimes, more in proportion, as she is obliged 
to buy in small quantities. 








shoes and clothes cost no less, and to her own 
scanty wardrobe, unprotected feet, and slender 
diet for want of means, may often be attributed 
the delicate frame and flushed cheek which be- 
token feeble health. Our attention has been 
directed to this subject by reading in “The 
Press” an article written “ By a Boston lady,” 
on “ Boston Female Compositors.” 

She says that two-thirds of the printing 
done in Boston is set up by women. “They 
not only set type, but they arrange ‘ forms’ and 
read ‘proof,’ correcting and deciphering bad 
_| manuscripts with great skill and readiness,” 
That in some of the large publishing houses, 
the foreman is the ouly male printer in the es- 
tablishment,—the printing, press-work, bind. 
ing and folding, as well as the book-keeping, 
being all done by women. The most rapid and 
experienced workers among them receive from 
eight and a half to ten dollars per week, which 
at the high prices of everything is a poor re- 
muneration. The writer remarks, it is to be re- 
gretted that Massachusetts does not pay her 
female printers more liberally. They certainly 
do a man’s work, then why not pay them men’s 
wages? The majority of publishers assert that 
they prefer girls to men as compositors. They 
are more steady, reliable and quick. But per- 
haps the strongest motive power lies in the 
economy of so doing. Day after day these 
girls go regularly to their work from half past 
seven in the morning till six in the evening. 
The sedentary employment of standing a: cases, 
presses, and folders, from year to year, will tell 
at last on the strongest constitutions. Ener- 
gies thus employed and exhausted should re- 
ceive a liberal compensation, so that the need 
of excessive labor should not long exist. It is 
said the publishers of Boston grow rich by the 
system of poorly paying theiremployés. That 
the women do not receive more than half what 
a man would rightfully demand. The descrip- 
tion of the amount of labor reqnired in the 
printing of a newspaper may surprise and in- 
terest those who have given but little thought 
to the subject as they have perused the daily 
journals. 


We would recommend those who never wit- 
nessed the labor of getting up a newspaper to 
visit a printing room and see the patience, toil, 
and practice it r-quires to produce a presentable 


Her children’s | sheet. 
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You mount the long, dirty editorial stairs; 
pass the almost human presses, that seem 
instinct with life, so nimbly do the iron fingers 
pick up the sheets, throwing them off damp 
You enter 
the dusty, window-begrimed compositors’ room ; 
there they sit or stand before high desks, 
Many of those 
poor, hard working girls look thin and con- 
sumptive, with slender waists and emaciated 
Summer and winter for years many of 


and smooth with exact precision. 
on which are placed the cases. 


hands. 


them have bent over their cases. The slender, 


blue-veined wrists seem all too delicate to hold 


the heavy stick with its sixteen lines of leaden 
words. When full, how cleverly do they re 


move it to the furms without dropping a single 


letter or displacing a period ! 

One can but wonder while watching the 
little fingers fluttering over the case if they 
never get tired. 
habit and years of experience. 

You have seen the stick filled and removed to 
the galley. Now she will distribute, which re- 
quires quite as much tact as the other. She 
holds a huge pile of wet type in her left hand, 
while the expert lead-discolored fingers of the 
right fly like magic—so swittly that the eye cau 
scarcely follow them. Tick, tick, the little 
pieces fall into their separate boxes until they 
are quite full; then, with her manuscript before 
her, she proceeds to set up a badly-written arti- 
cle, that would take you an hour to read; an 
article that may, perhaps, create a profound 
sensation throughout the land. 

You regard her attentively a moment, and 


thea vainly imagine that you are capable of 


doing the same. 

“Oh! it is nothing,” you say, “to set up 
type—nothing in the world easier,” and the 
compositress points toward a dusty, unused 
case, full of rusty, pied type. ‘ Pshaw! it is 
nothing.” You seize a stick; a smiling printer 
lays a few lines of copy before you. You pick 
up a letter—you know your letters, of course 
—but for your life you cannot tell a p from ad, 
nor a®q from either. They are easily dis 
tinguished when written, but type, ah! that is 
another thing. J's, n’s and w’s are plain, but 
a’s and r’s are puzzling. Some of the letters 
are so big, and others so little, you begin to find 
it not so easy as at first imagined. | 

You at last master two or three lines to your 
satisfaction. Then there were the punctuation 
marks; ten to one you never see them when 
reading, but which, if omitted, you would soon 
detect. It demands considerable ability to 
know where and how to place these little “ cur 
likews.” Not one-half of the writers punctuate 
their manuscripts, and, if they do, it is generally 
incorrect. 

You fondly believe vour lines are correct, 
perfect in sheet ; they certainly look so to your 


They must, in spite of 





eye—you can detect no error. She looks over 
your shoulder, and smiles doubtfully. She 
sees at a glance—backwards or upsidedown, it 
is all one to her—that nearly every letter is 
wrongside out, or severed completely ; that you 
have “spaced ”’ some words and others you 
have not; and should your efforts at type-set- 
ting appear in the morning's issue, it would 
read something like this: efezbers rehkliond 
busyon, Who would ever dream that you 
meant simply to say, “ Sheridan’s reception in 
Boston?” You innocently remove your bewil- 
dering composition, and you have your first 
taste of printer’s “pi.” There is nothing left 
of your labor but a mass of heterogeneous type 
in a hapless state of confusion. The little 
leads seem laughing at you and your awkward 
attempt to coutrol them at first acquaintance, 
admonishing you that it takes time to become 
an adept in the business ; it is not acquired in 
an hour, or a day—no, nor a year. It requires 
more than an ordinary capacity to be a printer. 
A compositor must be well educated—a good 
orthographer and grammarian—for they are 
often obliged to correct many a biundering sen- 
tence, unsystematic phrase, and ua-Webster- 
like spelling ; sagaciously mastering the horri- 
ble pen-strokes of learned men with a clearness 
and discernment only a printer could possess. 

The female compositors are the most refived, 
sensible, and practically educated of all the 
women workers ia busy, pushing Buston, where 
they serve ia almost every capacity. 

Daily the written thoughts of our best and 
ablest men lie on their cases; the prose and 
poetry of this and other lands pass coutiaually 
through their hands—thus, while they labor 
they obtain knowledge. This very labor, wear- 
ing as it is on life and health, improves the 
mind and educates the poor compositoress in a 
manner more useful, self sustaining, and sys- 
tematic than that afforded by our fashionable 
boardiag schools. 


<saniiappeiiatiiientesiees 

Mareiep, on the 14th of Eleventh month, 1867, at 
the honse of the bride’s father, (Daniel Munday,) 
James W. Gareetson to Lucy Monpay, all of Prairie 
Grove, Henry Co., Iowa. 

, at Poughkeepsie, at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, oa the 19th of Eleventh month, 1867, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Rosert Jackson, of the vil- 
lage of Yonkers, to Saran E. Humestons, of the city 
of Pougukeepsie, N. Y. 

iieiiasticcaipipiiitatietiin 

Diep, on the 24th of Eleventh month, 1867, Ann 
Git, ia her 85th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

, suddenly, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 
23d, 1867, J. Franxury, son of Chalkley and Rachel 
Holt, aged 13 months. 

——., on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1867, Taos. 
Ye «mans, aged 48 years; « member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Puilada , held at Spruce St. 

, on the 18th of Eleventh month. 1867, in 
Philadelphia, ELuen R., wife of Stephen H. Brooks, 
aged 27 years. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, Twelfth month 11th, at 8 o’clock, in the 
Library Room, Race St. Meeting-bouse. 

Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 


———__-<6———— 
FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 

The Annual Meeting will be held this (Seventh- 
day) evening, Twelfth month 7th, at 7} o’clock, in the 
Monthly Meeting Room, Race St. Meeting-bouse. A 
Summary of the operations of the Society last winter 
will be read, the proposed Charter considered, &c. 
The attendance of Friends is invited. 

Jos. M Truman, Jr., Cleré. 


——__ + ~=010—- 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
Twelfth month 40th, Lecture by Jos. A. Paxson. 


——~<08——___ 


FIRST DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from page 616.) 


11th month 9th, 1867. 
At a meeting of Friends’ First-day School 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Race street Meeting-house, said reports to em- 
brace, besides the information sent to cach as- 
sociation by its schools, the number of schools 
within its limits. 

“ Where no Yearly Meeting association has 
been formed, any single school or schools shall 
report to the General Conference. 

“The General Conference shall publish an- 
nually its proceedings for the benefit of inter- 
ested absent Friends. 

“ Each association shall raise a fund for its 
own, and the needs of the General Conference, 
in defraying such expenses as may seem neces- 
sary, especially for aiding such schools as msy 
be found needing assistance.” 

The Conference next appointed an Education 
Committee, whcse duty is to examine and pre- 
pare materials for First-day Schools, and to 
have oversight and management of the affairs 


Conference, held in Race street Meeting house, | of. this body henceforward to the organization 
Philadelphia, at this date, the minutes of the | of the General Conference in Fifth month next, 
last meetings at West Chester and Balimore as follows: Lydia H. Hall, William Dorsey, 
were approved, and the Committee appointed | Louisa J. Roberts, Benjamin Stratton, (Rich- 


at West Chester released. 

A school at Greenplain, Ohio, was reported, 
being the 23d on the list. | 

To show the increasing interest in this con- 
cern, mention was made of the prospect of es- 
tablishing a school at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
some of those interested in it being now present. 

The Committee on Organization were not 
prepared to report, and suggested their being 
enlarged from this body, which was approved, 
and the addition made. 

Renewedly strengthened by having in such 
harmony and fellowship been allowed to. pro- 
ceed thus far in its deliberations, the Confer- 
ence adjourned to 3 o'clock this afternoon. 

On assembling in the afternoon, the Commit- 
tee on Organization produced a report, which, 
being duly considered, was united with, as fol- 
lows : 

Plan of Organization. 

“Within the limits of each Yearly Meeting 
there sball be a First-day School organization, 
having a clerk, an assistant clerk, and a treas- 
urer. ach association shall meet annually at 
such time and place as may seem expedient. 
To said associations each school within its limits 
will report, through representatives, its number 
of pupils, adults or children, male or female; 
its number of teachers, male and female ; aver- 
age attendance of pupils and teachers through 
the preceding year; the number of schools not 
held, with the reasons for such. failures; num- 
ber of months vacated; number of books in 
libraries ; and any other information, or any re- 
commendations that may seem proper. 

‘These associations shall send delegates, 
with reports, to a General Conference, to be 
held annually at 7 o’clock, P. M., on the Sixth- 
day preceding Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at 


mond, Ind.,) Ann S. Paschall, Samuel M. Jan- 
/ney, Jane Johuson, William W. Biddle, Har- 
i riet E. Stockly, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Anne 
| Caley, Samuel E. Griscom, Lydia C. Stabler, 
| Eli M. Lamb. 
| Joseph Powell, 3120 Chestnut street, Phila- 
_delphia, was appointed Treasurer of the Confer- 
ence, and his name added to the Executive 
; Committee. 
| In the early part of the meeting renewed 
stimulus was added to the work by information | 
' of the cheering effect produced upon a distant 
school and those interested in it by an account 
| of the late Baltimore Conference given by one 
of its members. 
In favor of a general organization, much ex- 
pression was elicited, it being clearly uader- 
| stood that this was to embody no effort to mould 
the schools into ove pattern, but simply to livk 
together the separate chains, that our commu- 
| nication may be perfect, and that we may be 
| strengthened by hearing of each other, and be 
able to extend mutual aid in time of need. 

During the sessions, which were of great in- 
terest and earnestness, the mode of conducting 
our schools was again discussed, and many 
questions asked by those desirous of fawiliari- 
zing themselves with it. 

In answer to a concern expressed that teach- 
ers in the same school should fully understand 
each other, so as to move with unity of purpose, 
it was stated that the teachers of Baltimore had 
from nearly the first of their organization held 
monthly meetings, at which they were expected 
to report their labors during the past four weeks, 
thus interesting all in the work of each, allow- 
ing them to gain ideas from each other, and 
opening the way for any suggestions for mutual 
good. 


| 
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Information was also given of a similar or- 
ganization lately formed at Race St., Philada. 

Ia these monthly meetings it was thought 
better to review the past.than to attempt to 
mark out a future path, considering, as a beauti- 
ful feature of our schools, the individuality of 
the teachers, and foreseeing the danger of mar- 
ring the work by attempting to prescribe their 

_ course, 

While it was evident that only in preserving 
this individuality could we hope to work effec- 
tually in accordance with the principles of our 
Society, the teachers were urged to examine 
thoroughly their own stand-points, and to let 
their teachings be simple, attempting to impart 
nothing in which they were not themselves 
firmly grounded. 

Reports of schools in which classes of adults 
had been formed awakened with many an anx- 
ious desire that more of these, no longer chil- 
dren, might enjoy the advantages of thus com- 
ing together for mutual good. 

Parents and others wishing information were 
urged to visit the schools, to see the manner of 
conducting them, and the simplicity of the 
practical lessons taught therein. 

An interesting illustration of this was given 
by one who had, as a visitor, questioned a little 
class upon what had been impressed upon them 
that afternoon from the teaching of the Golden 
Rule. 

The beautiful precepts of the New Testament 
were especially recommended by a concerned 
Friend, yet the idea was also held forth by 
others, that while these principles can and 
should be incorporated with all our lessons, a 
loss would be sustained by an avoidance of the 
rich gleanings from other parts of the Bible, 
the Bible Stories, s9 called, making frequently 
great impression upon youthful minds. 

Feeling the interest of the morning, but 
deepened and strengthened by the continuation 
of the exercises in the afternoon session,—being 
bound together as one in the common cause, 
acknowledging that it has been good for us to 
have been together,—the Confereoce adjourned. 

Ext M. Lams, 
Lypra 0. STaBier, : Gerke. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Conference was held on the evening of, 11th 
month 9th. William W. Biddte, 1015 Cherry 
street, Philadelphia, was appointed Clerk. A 
Committee to select books suitable for children, 
a Corresponding Committee, and a Committee 
on Finance, were appointed. 

Lydia H. Hall, West Chester, Pa., and Jos. 
M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow street, Philadel- 
phia, were appointed Correspondents, to whom 
communications should be addressed. 

Contributions in funds should be forwarded 
to the Treasurer, Joseph Powell, 3120 Chestnat 
street, Philadelphia. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 10. 
Drespew, Sept. 15ths 1867. 

In my hurryto send off my last letter, 1 find I 
left out a few of the sheets of my Hamburgh jour- 
nal. I spent the last evening [ was there with 
Dr, and Mrs. Rée; the former is a Jew, and 
has a superior school for Jews and Christians, 
having become so entirely transcendental as a 
Jew as to have insisted on admitting Christians, 
and thereby helping to abolish the distinction. 
He is an eminent educator, and has married an 
English lady. She is a very cultivated and 
enlightened woman, or she would not have 
married a Jew, and doubtless she helps his 
transcendentalism by her own. 

With my usual good fortune I also came into 
relation with the extreme opposite kind of 
Hamburgh society, having met on the Rhine an 
eminent pastor of the Lutheran church, and a 
popular writer, Wilhelm Bauer, who, with his 
charming wife and lovely son, were returning 
to Hamburgh from their summer journey into 
Switzerland. This lady talked English fluently, 
as do most of the educated ladies of Hamburgh ; 
and she was very genial when she found I was 
astranger. We parted at Vologne, where she had 
landed with me to spend an hour or two at the 
Cathedral. I afterward passed a day with her 
in Hamburgh, and saw that phase of German 
life which a pastor’s house and family exhibit. 
I breakfasted in the garden and dined and 
supped in the parlor, the walls of which, as well 
as those of Mrs. Bauer’s private parlor above 
and her husband’s study, were covered with pic- 
tures and with engravings of master-pieces of 
art; on her table were books of prints from 
living German artists, among which were pre- 
eminent J/ustrations of Dante, which were, in 
my view, infinitely superior to those of Doré, 
and rivalled Flaxman; but only as a painter 
would rival a sculptor, the designs being more 
elaborate, and the stress of the expression being 
in the features rather than in the figures. That 
outlines merely could make such eyes was a 
marvel. I thought I should remember the 
name of the artist, but I do not. I shall look 
for the work again at Dresden, however , and [ 
wish I could purchase it. But 1am obliged to 
resist all such temptations. Mrs. Bauer, in her 
hospitality, took mea drive in the afternoon, 
and fiading I was so much interested in the 
Schroeder Stift, (the institution of which I 
spoke to you in one of my former letters,) we 
drove there and made catls upon two of its in- 
mates. I observed that from every window of 
the Institution house-plants were peeping out ; 
and the well cultivated garden was divided 
among those of the inmates who wished to take 
care of their own flowers. One of the suites of 
rooms at which we called was occupied by the 
widow of a physician.and her maiden sister; 
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another by a mother and daughter, the latter 

having some employment in the city. Mrs. B. 

told me that besides the rent being free, fuel 

was supplied ; and I observed thagin every room 

there was a porcelain stove,'which stoves are in 
use all over Germany and Switzerland, and 
which make a handsome article of farniture. 
Mr. Schroeder also gives to the inmates from 
fifty to one hundred marks a year, and they 

farni=h the remainder necessary for their sup- 
port by engaging in some occupation, as, for 
lostance, the lady who teaches music. There 
are no servants except those who bring the fuel, 
and each family does its own cooking. I was 
told that Mr. Schroeder did not confine his bounvy 
to impoverished aristocrats, but gave much to 
other poor, and to all good objects. He is a 
Lutheran, and in one part of his building is a 
chapel containing a splendid picture of Christ, 
which is over the pulpit, also an organ. The 
qualifications necessary for entrance into this 
Institution, are that the applicant shall be a 
Hamburgher by birth, and that he or she 
shall bring a recommendation from a clergyman 
and one other person. The whole organization 
is certainly a lovely expression of Christian 
courtesy. 

Mr. Bauer was not at home at the time of my 
visit, but I saw his brother, who is also a pas- 
tor; the latter expressed great admiration for 
the American public school system, and owned 
the works of Horace Mann. I saw a book writ- 
tea by Wilhelm Bauer, comprising a series of 
biographies, illustratitg the religious life of 
Germany after the War of Freedom, and which 
I was told was written with great beauty.— 
Among the lives I saw one of Fichte and of 
Claudius. T should think it would be a beauti- 
fal and popular book to translate into English, 
for we do not know enough of these modern 
Germans. I left Hamburgh with great regret, 
having for the first time come in contact with 
Germans at home. I hope to be the means of 
introducing into America Mrs. Goldschmidt’s 
plan for training girls for children’s nurses and 
for housemaids, as well as for teachers of kinder- 
gartens. There is a crying necessity, I am sure, 
for some means to be put into operation for 
making domestic service more agreeable both 
to employers and employed, by giviug the latter 
sowe education, and putting them into a more 
affectionate relation with their employers. Thus 
will society be levelled up instead of being lev- 
elled down, as it too often is now. I hope, too, 
that kindergarten training may become the 
foundation in our public school system, taking 
the children of the poorest from three to six 
years of age, and securing to their days of in- 
nocence, happiness, by turning their activity 























































































































































































































































































































even to the ends of their fingers, and in its turn 
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into chanoels which will train their bodies, 


develop both body and mind. I must remark 








before leaving the subject of Hamburgh that I 
am greatly struck with the fine phrenological 


formation of the children of all classes in Ger- , 


many. They have noble foreheads quite uni- 
versally. But I was obliged to tear myself away 
from Hamburgh and its interesting people, who 
gave me letters to some persons in Berlin; but 
alas! nearly all were still on their summer 
tours, and my friend and countrywoman, Mrs. 
Bancroft, was in Dresden. One of my letters 
was to Dr. Lette, superintendent of schools in 
Berlin, and member of the last Parliament, also 
President of a Society for giving professional 
education to women. He introduced me to the 
secretary of this Society, a superior wowan, 
whose name is Hirsch, with whom I visited a 
Berlin kindergarten for the people. At first 
the King of Prussia forbade kindergartens as 
promoting democracy tvo much, but the govern- 
ment is growing wiser, and taking off many social 
restraints that endanger rather than guard it. 
Miss Hirsch said that their Society met with 
many difficulties, more than in Hamburgh, 
where the people have always felt their social 


responsibilities in a greater degree, it being a 


free city. I believe I forgot to tell you that 
there is a professional school for women in em- 


bryo there, the Paulsen Stift allowing two of its 
rooms to be used for the purpose, by Miss E. 


Marvedel, in order to make a beginning, while 


a building expressly for the purpose is being 
erected through the liberality of some of the 


rich Hamburghers. At present a few of the 
older graduates of the Paulsen Stift are engaged, 
under Miss M.’s direction, in various kinds of 
needle work and in cutting dresses according to 
the principles of form, (as is done in America 
also;) but when the new building is completed, 
there are to be classes in photography, litho- 


graphy, wood-engraving, wood-carving, desiga- 


ing, &c. The course is to embrace four years, 


so that women may have a fair opportunity of 


competing with men in price, by the actual su- 
periority of their work. Miss Hirsch knows of 
Elizabeth Blackwell and others who bave com- 
menced medical professions in America, and 
was very much interested to know all I could 
tell her of what is done by women in America 
to meet the demands of the age; they envy us 
our free scope for improvement without their 
burden of a thousand years of prejudice. 

Miss Marvedel is translating, I believe, some 
of Mrs. Dall’s books, and Laboulaye’s “ Legal 
Position of Woman from the times of the Ro- 
mans to the present day,” a very important 
work, so entirely out of print that the author 
told me he did not know where a single copy 
was to be found except the one in the Imperial 
Library in Paris. He said, however, that he 
believed it was being translated and published 
in the Victoria Magazine in England. Miss M. 
spent two years in England to obtain all the 
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information she could bearing upon this great 
object ; and I hear from a gentleman in Dres- 
dea, whose friends live in Hamburgh, that the 
Institution she'is founding commands the in- 
terest and money of the best citizens of Ham- 
burgh, and will succeed. I told you in my last 
nothing of Berlin, except my meeting with Mr. 
Fay, and becoming so much interested in his 
new Geography. I thought it might be well to 
tell you of that for the benefit of the many in- 
stitutions for education among, your friends, and 
because I know that in your new College you 


chine—would be acceptable. We commend her 
views to like-minded donors and recipients. 



























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“The Ocean Bottom,” which was published 


“The Song of the Sea Shells,” by the late 
Thomas Fisher, of Philadelphia. We think it 
cannot fail to please a portion of your readers. 


THE SONG OF THE SEA SHELLS. 
Where the water planfs bloom in the fathomless 
ocean, 
O’er regions more wide than the verdure of earth, 
Deep down ’neath the broad waves’ far-heaving 
commotion, 
Kind nature allotted the scenes of our birth. 
Where’er the blue billow in boundleasness rolls, 
Or the moon-lifted tide-swell is pauselessly piling, 
From the Icebergs that gleam on the star-lighted 


raphy as well as in other studies. Mr. Fay came 
to Europe as consul to Switzerland, or secretary 
to one of the legations, and having married a 
European wife, will probably always remain 
here. 

Berlin is built inf the midst of a sandy plain, 
and is four times the size of Hamburgh; bat 
it cannot compare with Hamburgh in beauty grows, : 
and cheerfulizing effect. One feels that every- And the last weary surge of the trade-winds repose ; 
thing is governmental. The government build- ae tribes are all dwelliog in gladness and 
ings and all the public buildings, which also/ Mid she pastures of ocean, untraversed and wide, 
seem to belong to the government, are very| In numbers computeless, and colors that vie 
large, and are ornamented (to a degree that With the blossoms of earth, and the lights of the 
makes sculpture too cheap) with statuary, either oky. : ; 
allegorical or in honor of military herves. There Where the frost-night of winter encrystals the wave, 
are statues in every part of the city inscribed| ‘Vere the blazing sun sinks ’mid the flush’d 
with the names of the kings who had them 


poles, 
To the glad Isles of Atlas, perennially smiling 
’Neath the path of the Sun, where the coral-rock 


ocean’s smiles, 
Where the graiopus or dolphin have found them a 


erected. E. P. P. . grave 
———_——<—___— "Neath the poles’ icy cliffs, or the palm-shaded 
The following extract from the Boston Trans- ites; 


Where the pearls of the Orient in loveliness sleep, 


And earth’s richest treasures and men’s bleaching 
bones 


Are scattered abroad on the plains of the deep, 
Neglected, ucprized as the beach-weather’d stones, 
Where the brags-sculptured gulleys the Argonauts 


cript shows that the formal presentation of Wed- 
ding Gifts, in reference to which we have 
received several commuuications, is objected to 
by some who do not profess to place as high an 


° : . . bore, 
estimate on our cherished testimony to sim-| still curve their bold prows half-interr’d in the 
plicity as we do: eand ; 


The fleets which have sunk ’neath Charybdis’ roar, 

And the time-waated wreck-ribs of every shore, 

Which ocean’s old rovers have left on the strand ; 
Toere our kindred are sporting in joy and in pride, 
O’er the pastures of Ocean, so fertile and wide, 
In numbers computeless, and colors that vie 


With the gems of the earth, and the lights of the 
sky. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


The sensible article on this subject from the 
Friends’ Intelligencer we published some days 
since, has been going the rounds, as it evidently 
hit what many have felt in their hearts and 
pockets to be a grievance. ‘ Matilda Jane’s 
Sister” writes to the Springfield Republican to 
suggest a compromise. She and her “ Clarence”’ 
are to be made one on New Year's Day. She 
wants to be remembered by her friends, but not as 
Matilda was; an inventory of whose gifts she 
recites thus: they consisted of two silver tea 
sets—how much better if one had been china 
—nine napkin rings, five pie knives—four iron 
spoons would bave been more useful ;—four 
dozen salt sets; three castors, and other things 
too numerous to mention, and all in the double, 
treble, or quadruple style.” Now “ Matilda’s 
sister” avers that “they” can’t afford “such a 
spread” and don’t want all these things. She 
hints that books—but especially a sewing ma- 


Where the canvass of commerce has courted the 
breeze, 
And gallant ships, gay as the clouds of the hour, 
Have swept o’er tue mountain-wave-waste of the 
seas, 
While traffic-built cities grew peerless in power— 
Where the fleets of dead empires have crowded the 
wave, 
And navies have reel’d to the cannon’s deep roar, 
To swell in proud annals the fame of the brave, 
On the archives of ages, whose glories are o’er— 
Where the nautilus lifts bis light sail to the breeze, 
Where the mariner sings to the sky-circled wave, 
By the rock shelter’d iniets aud isles of the seas, 
Where the far-fabled syrens enchanted the brave— 
- our tribes are ail dwelling in gladness and 
pride 


"Mid the pastures of ocean, so fertile and wide, 


recently in the Lutelligencer, recalled to mind ° 
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In numbers compu eless, and colors that vie 
With the blossoms of earth, and the lights of the 
sky. 
Where’er the wide azure its barriers laves, 
Where the surf of the summer breeze playfally 
roars, 
Or the far-heaving surge of the storm-fettered waves 
Drifts up ocean’s relics on earth’s farthest shores— 
There, while glad sunlight fades oer the ocean’s 
white foam, 
And the cool breeze of evecing blows fresh on the 
strand, e 
The blithe sea-boy, sadd’ning in the thought of his 
home, 
Is gathering gay shells from the billowy sand, 
While he grieves o’er the hard fate which dooms him 
to roam, 
And visits, in visions, his love-lighted land— 


He shall bear them awey from tke scenes of our 
birth, 
And bright eyes shall value his far gathered shells, 
They shall baply be group’d o’er some bright-glow- 
ing hearth, 
Where affection bas woven ber home nurtur’d spells, 
Where kindness still welcomes the wand’ rer of earth, 
And his heart’s fondest day-dream of happiaess 
dwells. 


— ——- —~ee 
TEACHERS’ INST:TUTE. 
(Continued from page 623.) 
At the last meeting of the Lustitute, Professor 


Mark Bailey interested the audience, which con- 
sisted of about one thousand persons, by reading 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, the burial 
of Moses, and a number of other articles. -He 
is highly esteemed as an elocutionist. 

A sketch of the Chester County “ Teachers’ 
Institute” was given. The first was held in 
1853 or 54; and although the movement met 
with opposition, that feeling had gradually 
been dispelled by the advantages resulting 
from these meetings. 


To-day [said the speaker] as the result of that 
beginning, we have the inspiring presence of 
three hundred and twenty five public school 
teachers and fifty private instuctors at our 
annual convention. And our improved schools 
already proved that which the speaker had 
always maintained, that they should be capable 
of imparting a thorough and practical education 
to our children; and also, that their advance- 
ment and improvement would not interfere with, 
but increase the patronage of our more advanced 
private schools, academies, and colleges. 

As you go down to your homes, remember 
that in teaching you have the immortal inter- 
ests of your pupils placed in your charge. In 
educating and training youth, ever bear in mind 
that the point of entrance to the intellect is 
through the hearts of your pupils. If, when 
you go to your schools again, you should find 
some poor, ragged, dirty boy, who has had 
neither moral nor intellectual training, but has 
had no lack of blows and unkind words, await- 
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ing you at the door, then summon to your aid 
all the virtues you possess, patience, forbearance, 
kindoess, charity, and your love of humanity, to 
evable you to fulfil your duty to that poor child; 
your mission to that boy is of the holiest char. 
acter. Then say to him that you will love him, 
if no one else does; that you will care for him, 
that you will teach him, and thus make him 
feel that he is of some account in the world. 
Such treatment will lead him to strive to deserve 
your good will, and the very effort wil) elevate 
him, md feed the little fire you have lighted in 
his heart until it shall burn and blaze up into 
power and light that will forever make him for- 
get the darkness and bitterness of the past, and 
lead him on until, under your loving instruction, 
he shall grow into a good and useful member of 
society. 

Teachers, is such a result not worth the de- 
votion of your best powers to its accomplish- 
ment? It surely is. 

Professor Northrop, by request, stepped for- 
ward and said: Having attended over one 
hundred institutes in New England, I can 
truthfully compliment you upon having the best 
one [| ever saw. 

He congratulated the teachers and citizens 


jupoa haviog the right man in the right place 


as county superintendent. He had also visited 
the surrounding country, and was delighted 
with it: he doubted not that the fine appearance 
of the farms was the result of the fine schools 
of the county. Farmers’ boys, when educated 
as they may be here, are the promise of the 
future—the men of to-morrow. They might be 
like the gnarled oaks of the forest, whiie the 
boys of the city resembled the, more graceful 
pine tree, as they had becn thus compared ; but 
he had seen the latter snap before the wild winds 
of New England, while the oaks only bowed to 
the blast. 

I had pointed out to me, in my walk this 
evening, fine houses belonging to Philadelphians 
and Baltimoreans; and I believe it is your finely- 
conducted schools, and their fruits in the com- 
munity, that thus bring strangers to reside in 
your beautiful town. 
improving your schools to make this the banner 
county of the old Keystone State. Do not look 
for the full fruition of this gathering of the past 
week immediately, but be none the less sure 
that in the future, when those pupils these 
teachers are now instructing are the men and 
women of your county, that a glorious harvest 
will be garnered unto you. . 

Mrs. Smith being loudly called for, spoke as 
follows: I am told I have but five minutes 
in which to say my say, and what can a woman 
say in that time? 

Woman’s work is pre-eminently that of teach- 
ing, and she need desire none more noble or 
more powerful. We hear much at the present 


You have but to go on 
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time of tle equality of woman with man, and 
of her right to occupy every position, either 
social or political, which is open tohim. There 
can be betweea mau and woman no question of 
equality or inequality, any more than between 
wioter and summer. Each has a special work 
to perform in the economy of nature, and each 
is especially endowed by Providence for that 
work. Each is beneficent, noble, aud worthy of 
praise and honor oniy as each performs worthily 
that appointed work. LKither in the place of 
the other would be not only unnatural and 
unhealthful, but unlovely in the extreme. 

The sister the wife, the mother, the teacher 
who brings pure impulses, noble resolves, and 
exalted culture into her appropriate domestic 
sod social -duties, must command from very 
right-miuded person the same sort of homage 








































ties into the service of the State through the 
vpportunities of public life. 

‘The speaker then dwelt upon woman’s special 
fitness fur the office of teacher, and the social 
power that office gives her. She touchingly re- 
ferred to the many noble women among the ranks 
of teachers, who were struggling agaiast almost 
every obstacle, under the most adverse circum- 
stances, yet never yielding, but steadily pressing 
on to the bright goal before them—the attainment 
of knowledge and the development of their high- 
est powers. To such all praise was due: their 
trials would prove their blessing: the speaker 
could sympathize with them, for it had been her 
lot to be left an orphan in ber early years, and 
she had struggled on alone ia the world, and 
made circumstances bend themselves to her 
own will. ; 


ee 
A SWEET COMPANIONSHIP. 


A recent work, published in England, by 
Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, contains 
an interesting account of one whom he desig- 
nates as the ‘ Half-Hermit of Tregedna,’’ and 
of whom he says that he has made himself the 
Rarey of the bird-world, and “has proved, by 
the happiest illustration, that any one with the 
law of kindness in his heart, on his tongue, in 
his eye, and io his hand, may have the most 
intimate fellowship of these sweet singers, and 
their best songs from morning till night, with. 
out the help of snares or cages. 

“What prettier out-door exercise,” he asks, 
“for the kindly dispositions of gentle-spirited 
children could there, be, as a change from les- 
sons of love to their own kind, than this playing 
of the Rarey among the birds? 
pleasant accentuation it would give to their 
voices, as a permanent habit, to talk’ to these 
birds ; to coax them down from their tree-tops, 
or out of their hidings in the hedges, with little 
calls and cooings such as children can make ! 





disposition, not a premeditated design. 
menced at the time when he was laying out the 
grounds of his little dell park. 
upon the walks and flower beds, and turning up 
the frésh earth with his spade or rake, several 
of the little birds would come down from the 
trees and kop aloig after him at a little distance, 
picking up the worms and insects. 
ing gently, and looking and speaking kindly 
when they were near, they came first to regard 
his approach without fear, thea with confidence. 
They soon learned the sound of his voice, and 
seemed to understand the meaning of bis sim- 
ple, set words of caressing. 
ventured nearer and nearer, close to his rake 
and hoe, and fluttered and wrestled and twitter- 
ed in the contest for a worm or fly, sometimes 
hopping upon the head of his rake in the excite- 
ment. Day by day they became more trustful and 
tame. 
the trees near his door, and followed him to his 
work. New birds joined the company daily, 
and they all acted as if he had no other intent 
in raking the ground than to find them a 
breakfast. As the number increased, he began 
to carry crusts of bread in the great outside “ ~ 
pocket of his cvat, and to sprinkle a few, crumbs 
for them on the ground. 
all finished, and he used the spade and rake less 
frequently, the birds looked for their daily ra- 
tions of crumbs ; and would gather ia the tree- 
tops in the moraing and let him know, with 
their begging voices, that they were waiting fur 


ter around and over his feet. 


What a 





How prettily it would train thejr hands for 


gentle actions in after-Jife, toput them out with 
tempting crumbs on the palm toward the little 
doubting flutterers overhead, eyeing the move- 
ment with such keen speculation, as if question- 
ing whether it meant bread or astouve! Let 
any boy or girl who thinks it can be done, or 
would know how it can be accomplished, just see 
how simply the bird friend of Tregedna did it. 


‘‘Tt was all an~<incident to his benevolent 
It com- 


While at work 


By walk- 


Little by little they 


They watched him in the morning from 


When his walks were 


him. 

“ He called them to breakfast with a whistle, 
and they would come out of the thick, green 
leaves of the grove, and patter, twitter, and flut- 
Sometimes he 
would put a piece of bread between bis lips, 
when a bright-eyed little thing would pick it 
out, like a humming-bird taking honey from a 
deep flower-bell, without alighting. They be- 
came his constant companions. As soon as he 
stepped from his door, they were on the lookout 
to give hima merry welcome with their happy 
voices. They have come to know the sound of 
his step, his walks, and recreations. Often, 
when leaning upon his hoe or rake, one of them 
will alight upon the head of it and turn up a 
bright eye at his face. Even before he gave 
up the practice of shooting birds of another 
feather, one would sometimes hop upon the gilt 
guard of the lock, and peer around upon the 
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brass trigger with a look of wonder which | ceeded its average by about three degrees, though 


he interpreted aright, and left off killing birds 
susceptible of the same training. 

“ He leaves his chamber window open at night, 
and when he awakes early in the morning he 
often finds a robin or goldfinch hopping about 
on the bed-posts, or on the back of a chair close 
by, trying to say or sing in the best articulation 
of its speech : ‘ It is time to get up; come and 
see the flowers; a dew of pearls is on their 
leaves, and the sun is above the sea.” . 


ansieactnapcaiellaiaialicerniciten 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 

| 1867. 

















1866. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, ....2. ..seesseses 6 days. 9 days 

Rain all or nearly all day.... Oo 1 «& 
Snow, incl’g very slight falls a6 5 
Cloudy, without storms,...... 6 & 46 
Hear,as ordinarily accepted) 16 “ 13 « 
3 “ 30 “ 

TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DBATHS, 
&c. 1866. 1867. 









Mean temperature of 1Itt 


month per Penna. Hospital,|48.00 deg.|57.65 deg. 
Highest do. during month |69.00 “ |78.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 29.50 “ (41.50 « 
Raion during the month,...... 1.76 in. 4.32 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
, being for 4 current weeks 

for 1866 and 5 for 1867.....} 1091 1122 


Average of the mean temperature of 11th 
month for the past seventy-eight years 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 
period, 1849,........ is inienieamisiions coccceeee/50.50 
Lowest do. do. 1793, 1842, 1827/38.00 * 


AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three Autumn 





43.35 deg. 


M006, Of 1B66.....scccccrccscccesccctocsoce eos (58.61 deg. 
Mean do do do do 
months of 1867..........+++ evcccesccseveen (07.00 
Average of the Autumn temperature for 
the past seventy-eight years..........s000- 54.73 
Higbest Autumn mean occurring during , 
that entire period, 1866..............cs000. 8.61 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1827/49.33 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
: 1866, 1867. 
Totals for the first 6 months,|——_——-—_ _______. 
Of the Year, ....cecceccerseees \22.47 inch./30.20 inch. 
Seventh month,........ccccce.| 2.52 “ | 2.38 
Eighth month,.......cceccrseseee 3:18. % 116.81" 
Niuth mouth,...... Sebenseesmeosas 8.70 “ | 1,72 88 
Tenth month. ...ccccrc.coccecee| 4.15 | 4.32 & 
Eleventh month...... puting anoads 176 © ..5 396 
Totals for eleven months'41.78 “ |57.47 « 


It will be seen by the above that the temperature 
of the month just closed has exceeded the average 
for seventy-eight years past by about 4} degrees, 
almost reaching last year, (1866,) which was the 
highest on record during that long period of time; 
also that the entire Autumn temperature has ex- 

























nearly four behind that of last year. Taken as a 
whole, we have had a most delightful Fall. 
Puinapa., 12th me. 2, 1867. J. M. EB, 


ITEMS. 

The following obituary notice, published in the N. 
Y. Tribune a few weeks since, of one whose labor of 
love to the destitute children of the Freedmen hag 
closed by the death of her who worked so faith- 
fully and earnestly for their good. I thought as 
quite a number of our Friends had visited her in 
New Orleans, the place of her labor, and made ber 
acquaintance last spring while she was here solicit- 
ing contributions for the Asylum, it was due to her 
memory and the Friends that contributed to her 
work, to publish the within in the Intelligencer. 

Deat, 11th mo., 1867. 


In giving place to the notice sent by our friend, 
we Wy add that while on her tour north, to which 
he has alluded, it was our privilege to listen to her 








earnest and forcible appeals for the orphan children . 


of New Orleans, and we record with sorrow the early 
departure of this gifted and willing laborer. 


MapameE Louise De Morte died of yellow fever 
in New Orleans on the 10th inst., at the early age of 
thirty-four years. She was born in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, but received her education in Boston. In the 
autumn of 1862 she began her career as a public 
reader in Bostou. Her rare ability, eloquent ren- 
dering of the poets, pleasing manner, and good 
sense, gained for her some of the leading men and 
women of the country among her friends. After the 
proclamation of emancipation, when the freedmen 
were helpless and friendless, Madame De Mortie went 
to New Orleans and began her noble mission among 
the freedmen. She first gave lectures, and employed 
the proceeds in establishing an asylum for the freed 
children. Of this asylum she became Matron, and 
henceforth devoted all ber energy and telent to its 
support. Although urged by her relatives and 
frieuda at the North to leaye New Orleans until the 
yellow fever had ceased its ravages, she refused to 
desert her post. She was buried on the evening of 
the llth inet. in the St. Louis Cemetery. Her re- 
mains were followed to ‘the grave by the orphan 
children of the asylum, and many friends. 

Peace WiTH THE INDIANS.—A treaty of peace with 
several of the more important Indian tribes has been 
announced by General Sherman. Indians will there- 
fore cease to be a lawfal prey for whoever choosés 
to make a mark of one for r.fle practice until further 
orders from the general commanding. The tribes 
which signed the treaty are the Kiowas, Camanches, 
Apaches, Cheyennes, and Arrapehoes. One of the 
papers says this includes every troubiesome tribe ex- 
cept ‘‘the Kon-trak-tah’s, the In-gen-a-gent’s, and 
the Fron-teer-set-tlah’s.” If the two former of these 
have not been consulted, it is probable that the 
treaty will prove hardly more than simply an armis- 
tice —N. Y. Tribune. ; 

Dr. LivinesTonr’s SAFETY, reported some time ago 
by the Atlantic Cable, was ansounced om the au- 
thority of a letter written to the Loudon Times, by 
Dr. Roderick I. Murchison, President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Dr. Murchisun says: “1 have 
this day received a Jetter from Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar, 
dated the 28th of September, stating that he bas 
seen & native trader who has jast returned from the 
western side of Lake Tanganyika, and who gave him 
a detailed account of having seen a white man 


man” is supposed to be Dr. Livingstone. 





travelling in that very remote region.” The “ white- 
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